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PREFACE 



In September 1972, the author of this report was the 
Anti-Submarine Warfare (ASW) officer for the air group on 
board the U.S.S. Intrepid . The commander of the United 
States Sixth Fleet (Mediterranean Fleet) requested that 
the air group assign a training team to Turkey for two 
weeks in February 1973* The author was assigned the task 
of organizing the training program. 

In February, the author, three other officers, and 
fourteen enlisted men spent ten days in the Turkish town 
of Bandirma . As a result of this training trip and the sub- 
sequent de-commissioning of the Intr euid and her air group, 
the author received transfer orders to serve as an exchange 
officer with the Turkish Navy for more than two years. He 
was assigned to the 301st Maritime Air Squadron in Bandirma 
as an instructor in operations and ASW. 

From September 1972 until September 1973 > the author 
heard remarks such as these from his American friends and 
acquaintances : 

"Will you and your family be safe living in Turkey? 
Aren't the Turks mean people?" 

"Why do you want to go to Turkey? It's such a backward 



country . " 

"Those Arab countries are all so dirty. ..." 

"Where is Turkey? Is it in Africa?" 

These comments and questions were all lightly regarded by 
the author as having been made out of ignorance. No other 
significance was given to the matter at the time. 

While living in Bandirma, as the only Americans among 
the 40 thousand residents , the author and his family adapted 



to the Turkish way of life. They associated with Turks 
all walks of life and social strata. 
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They toured extensive! 
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throughout the western half of the country. They learned about 
Turkey and the Turks through direct observation, a.s well as 
from written accounts. 

In July 197^, Archbishop Makarios was overthrown as the 
head of the Cypriot government , by members of the Greek 
Cypriot National Guard. Following diplomatic efforts to 
solve the problem, the Turkish government dispatched Turkish 
troops to the island. The result is well known; Cyprus is a 
divided state, Turkish troops are still on the island, and 
the problem remains unsettled. 

From July 197^ » until December 19 7 5 > the author remained 
in his assignment with the Turkish Navy , although he took no 
part in any operations connected with the Cyprus conflict. 
Throughout this period, he followed the events through Turkish 
news, Voice of America (YOA) , British Broadcasting Corporation 
(BBC) radio, news and letters from the United States, and 
conversations with Turkish residents. 

Of course, the most significant events were the initial 
Turkish military action, the second military action in 
August , the Congress-imposed arms embargo , and the cessation 
of operations at the U.S. -Turkish bases. 

As U.S. -Turkish relations deteriorated, the author 
informally attempted to assess the situation. No attempt was 
made to collect information formally or from randomly- 
distributed sources. The opinions formulated were all subjected 
to the same factor-direct involvement in the military training 
program of the Turkish Armed Forces made objective study of 
the subject nearly impossible. 

In June 1975 > "the author received notification that he 
would be assigned to American University to earn a Master’s 
degree in Public Relations. That notification precipitated 
a desire to study U.S. -Turkish relations from the standpoint 
of public relations. 

The initial comments and questions about Turkey, direct 
observations of the country and people, active participation 
in the problems associated with the deterioration of 
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U.S. -Turkish relations, and comments heard since returning to 
the United States--all of these factors form the basis for 
this report. 

The author has attempted to eliminate bias resulting 
from first-hand experience; however, an understanding of the 
author's background on this particular subject is essential 
in evaluating the validity of the author’s findings. 

A sincere thank-you is in order for those officials of 
the Government of Turkey who helped the author examine the 
GOT program, and for Professor Ken Rabin of American University 
who kept the research pointed in the right direction. A very 
special note of thanks must also go the Professor Sander Calisal 
of the U.S. Naval Academy for his help in translating Turkish 
sources and his help in understanding some of the nuances of 
Turkish thought . 
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PART I. PARAMETERS OF THE STUDY 



CHAPTER 1 



DESIGN OF RESEARCH 
Purpose 

The purpose of this research is to assess the 
American public's av/areness and opinions of Turkey and the 
Turks; to determine the public relations needs of the 
Turkish Republic in accordance with the theories of public 
relations and propaganda; and to examine the existing 
public relations program of the Government of Turkey (GOT) 
in the United States. 

Areas of Study 

To correctly assess the GOT public relations program 
in the United States, it is necessary to study the problem 
with the following questions in mind: 

1. What are the design and mechanics of the GOT 
public relations program? 

2. Of the many public relations and propaganda 
theories , which ones apply to the GOT needs in the United 
States? 

3. What are the existing opinions and awareness of 
Turkey and the Turks among the American general public and 
its opinion leaders? 

4 . What facts and information about Turkey and the 
Turks are available, but are presently not being utilized 
or are used ineffectively? 

5 . To what types of information dissemination approach 
might the American public and opinion leaders respond? 

6. What types of response can reasonably be expected, 
both from the American public , and from special interest 
groups such as Greek- and Armenian -Americans? 
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Hypotheses 



1. The American public's awareness of Turkey and the 
Turks is sufficiently low to prevent the development of 
strong pro-Turkish opinions on issues vital to the Government 
of Turkey. 

2. Although there is an awareness of public relations 
and public relations experience within the Government of 
Turkey, such awareness and experience is uneven, and lacking 
priority in government planning . 

Delimitations 

The research was conducted within the following 
parameters : 

1 . Survey data were collected only from within 
geographical areas readily accessible to the author of the 
report . 

2. The design of the survey and the number of persons 
surveyed were limited by the author's financial restraints. 

3. All literature utilized as reference material was 
readily available to the public; no restricted-access 
literature was consulted. 

4. The details of the existing GOT public relations 
program were limited to those freely divulged by GOT 
officials and American representatives, as well as those 
filed in accordance with the Foreign Agent Registration Act 
of 1938. No deliberate attempt was made to uncover infor- 
mation about the GOT program outside of those sources. 

5 . No attempt was made to alter the survey due to 
unusual environmental factors , such as earthquakes or other 
spectacular news. 



CHAPTER 2 



DEFINITION OF TERMS 
Explanation 

The subject of public relations is one in which 
semantics plays an important role. This is especially 
true when one attempts to assess a public relations program 
of an international nature. In one country, "propaganda" 
may mean nothing more than information; however, in another 
it may be considered as an immoral method of persuasion. 

In the United States, the word "propagandist" is an epithet. 
"Almost any other name sounds sweeter to most people (in 
Anglo-Saxon society). If a man is not called an educator, 
he seems to prefer to be known as a publicity agent , a 
public relations counsel or officer, an advertising agent 
or account executive, a salesman, a promoter, a barker, a 
preacher, a lecturer, or even a politician ." - 

But the study of public relations involves the study 
of propaganda. This research paper deals directly with 
propaganda: its theory, its construction, its methods, its 
effectiveness. The word "propaganda" is not used by the 
author only because the subject of the research is a foreign 
government; it's used because "propaganda" is the proper 
generic term for public relations and its associated practices. 

Many of the terms used in this report are subject to 
misinterpretation. Many of them can be used interchangeably. 
There are, however , specific meanings that must be accepted 
if one is to understand the theories of propaganda, without 
bias caused by the common usage of the terms. 

1 

Leonard W. Doob, Public Opinion and Propaganda , 

(Hamden, Conn.; Archon Books , 1966 ) , p . 231 
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For that reason, some of the terms are listed with two 
definitions--the dictionary definition^ and the definition 
used by analysts of propaganda.-^ For this report, when a 
propaganda analysis definition is presented, it will apply. 

Definitions 

ATTITUDE: a disposition that is primarily grounded in affect 

and emotion and is expressive of opinions rather than 
belief . 

* a dispositional relationship within certain aspects 
of an individual's experience, either mediated to him 
firsthand, or by an instrument of communication: influenced 
by emotional experiences, education and indoctrination, 
and novelties in one's perception of society. 4 

ADVERTISING: the action of calling something (as a commodity 

for sale, a service offered or desired) to the attention 
of the public esp. by means of printed or broadcast paid 
announcements . 

BELIEF: a statement or state of affairs on the basis of 

which one is willing to act; specif : a deliberate, 
habitual readiness to act in a certain manner under 
appropriate conditions. 

* a stable emotional and cognitive disposition, 
usually directed at abstract ideas: changed only over a 
long time or through a shocking or traumatic experience. : 

^The definition presented is the one that is most 
applicable to public relations and propaganda; source: 
Webster's Third New International Dictionary , 1971 ed. 

^The definitions following the asterisks are taken 
from various sources; the sources are identified in separate 
footnotes for each definition. 

^George N. Gordon, Persuasion , (New York: Hastings 
House, 1971), p. 2 46. 

^Ibid . , pp . 2^5-6 . 
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COMMUNICATION: interchange of thoughts or opinions: a 

process by which meanings are exchanged between indi- 
viduals through a common system of symbols (as language, 
signs, or gestures). 

EDUCATION : the act or process of providing with knowledge , 

skill, competence, or usually desirable qualities of 
behavior or character or of being so provided by a formal 
course of study, instruction, or training. 

* the prime device for uniting the material and 
intellectual progress of the past with the oresent (and 
therefore passing it on to the future). 

INFORMATION: knowledge communicated by others or obtained 

from investigation, study, or instruction. 

NEWS: a report of a recent event: new information: fresh 

tidings or what is reported in a newspaper, news peri- 
odical , or news broadcast . 

OPINION: a view, judgement, or appraisal formed in the mind 

about a particular matter or particular matters. 

* a direct , usually malleable disposition towards an 
object, institution, person, or artifact in the individual's 
world of perception, mediated to him in any manner: it 
relates to the action the individual believes he will take 
when faced with a choice of alternates.^ 7 

PERSUASION: an act of influencing the mind by arguments or 

reasons offered or by anything that moves the mind or 
passions or inclines the will to a determination. 

* the manipulation of symbols designed to produce 

O 

action in others; usually directed to crowds or masses 



Ibid. 


> P- 153- 


Ibid. 


, p . 24-6 . 



^Otto Lerbinger , Designs for Persuasive Communication , 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972), p. 3* 
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in order to stimulate their attitudes, beliefs, opinions, 
or actions that results in action in a specific context 
for a specific reason. 9 

PROMOTION : the presentation for public acceptance through 

advertising and publicity. 

PROPAGANDA: doctrines, ideas, arguments, facts, or alle- 

gations spread by deliberate effort through any medium 
of communication in order to further one's cause or to 
damage an opposing cause. 

* a set of methods employed by an organized group that 
wants to bring about the active or passive participation 
in its actions of a mass of individuals, psychologically 
unified through psychological manipulations and incor- 
porated in an organization. ^ 

PUBLICITY: an act or device designed to attract public 

interest: specif : information with news value issued as 
a means of gaining public attention or support. 

PUBLIC OPINION: a summation of public expression regarding 

a specific issue or event. 

* refers to people’s attitudes on an issue when they 
are members of the same social group. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS : the promotion of rapport and goodwill 

between a firm, person, or institution and other persons, 
special publics, or the community at large through the 
distribution of interpretative material, the development 
of neighborly interchange , and the assessment of public 
reaction. 



^George N. Gordon, Persuasion , p. j6l . 

Jacques Ellul, Propaganda , trans . Konrad Kellen and 
Jean Lerner (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. , 19&5: reprint 
ed., New York: Vintage Books, 1973) > p- 6l . 

1 1 

-‘--‘-Leonard W. Doob , Public Opinion and Propaganda , p. 35* 
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the planned effort to influence opinion through 

socially responsible and acceptable performance, based 

• • 1 2 

on mutually satisfactory two-way communication. 

RESPONSE: the reaction to a force or stimulus. 

STEREOTYPE: a standardized mental picture held in common 

by members of a group and representing an oversimplified 
opinion, affective attitude, or uncritical judgement (as 
of a person, a race, an issue, or an event). 

STIMULUS : something that rouses the mind or spirits , or 

incites activity. 

SYMBOL: an act, sound, or material object having cultural 

significance and the capacity to excite or objectify a 
response . 

^Allen H. Center and Scott M. Cutlip , Effective 
Public Relations , Lth ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1971). pp. 4-5. 



PART II. 



THE SETTING 



CHAFTER 3 



PUBLIC RELATIONS : 

PROFESSIONAL PERCEPTIONS AND TURKISH PERSPECTIVES 

Public Relations? 



As mentioned in the preceding chapter, semantics 
plays an important role in the study of public relations. 

This becomes readily apparent when searching for public 
relations literature. The literature can be found scattered 
throughout the library, from social studies to the business 
and technical sections. It includes works on such diverse 
subjects as public opinion, corporate identity, marketing, 
and human relations . 

There are numerous handbooks and guides to public 
relations. They cover the gamut of p.r. from political 
campaigns to international public relations. Some are very 
basic step-by-step "how to" guides for the amateur confronted 
with a public relations task. Others are detailed, in-depth 
handbooks for the p.r. professional. Whatever the case, they 
all have one thing in common--their footnotes and bibliog- 
raphies all refer the reader back to the same sources. 

And the sources invariably are works on persuasive 
communication or propaganda. (The difference between the 
two is moot; however, various authors have chosen one term or 
the other.) An examination of the literature of public 
relations, therefore, necessarily begins with the study of 
propaganda . 
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Propaganda ! 

Gladys and Marcella Thum say propaganda has existed 
since caveman days--we've always tried various methods of 
persuading one another. 

Many of these devices have not changed 
through the years because human emotions and 
reactions have not changed. . . . For propa- 

ganda is based on use of human motivations, 
and human motivations may be illogical or 
logical, destructive or constructive, short- 
sighted or long-visioned, hating or loving. - 

Although propaganda has existed since the advent of 
mankind, it lately has acquired a new importance. Methods 
of mass communication have expanded the reach of the propa- 
gandist. He can now present his message to more people, 
in less time, via more media than ever before. The propa- 
ganda devices may not have changed, and human emotions and 
reactions may be the same , but the propagandist has a much 
wider area of influence today. 

Technological progress has brought trouble to the 
propagandist as well as success. While his reach has 
expanded, so has that of all competing propagandists. 
Audiences in democratic countries are constantly confronted 
with diverse, competing propaganda. This situation forces 
the propagandist to be active just to maintain a status quo . 

The subject of propaganda in modern times is addressed 
by numerous authors with varied backgrounds. Propaganda 
is utilized within many professions. 

There is no reason, therefore, to con- 
centrate upon one approach and to exclude or 
underplay the rest. . . . the glib rationali- 

zation of the politician is as relevant as the 
pedantic generalization of the political 
scientist; the quick observation of the shrewd 
journalist is as penetrating as are the vapid 



^Gladys and Marcella Thum, The Persuaders--Pro~Daganda 
in War and Peace . (Mew York: Atheneum , 1972), pp . 3 -^ • 
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statistics of the public opinion pollster; 
and the glittering phrases of the public 
relations counsel are as interesting as the 
dull principles of the social scientist. ^ 



For this study, however, the basic theories of propa- 
ganda primarily will be those of two men--the French 
sociologist Jacques Ellul and the American social scientist 
Leonard Doob. The ideas of the two authors are very similar. 
Doob draws his references mostly from his experiences in 
America. Ellul, on the other hand, illustrates his theories 
with examples from international events , and often cites 
Doob and other American propaganda analysts. Doob's work 
preceded that of Ellul; however, Ellul’s theories are 
presented first in this study. 



Propaganda a la Ellul 

The main tenet of Jacques Ellul's propaganda theories 
is that propaganda must be an ever-present, all-encompassing, 
organized program directed at the individual as part of the 
mass. "When propaganda is addressed to a crowd, it must 
touch each individual in that crowd, in that whole group. 

To be effective, it must give the impression of being 
personal, for we must never forget that the mass is composed 
of individuals, and is in fact nothing but assembled indi- 
viduals. • . . Each one must feel individualized, each must 

have the impression that he is being looked at , that he is 
being addressed personally . "3 

Ellul stresses the importance of propaganda in today's 
society. It may not be good; it may not fit into the ideals 
of the democratic peoples; it is necessary. Propaganda is, 
moreover, something that must be done properly to be effective. 

^Leonard W. Doob, Public Opinion and Propaganda , (Hamden, 
Conn.: Archon Books, I 966 ) , p . 4 . 

5 Jacques Ellul, Propaganda , trans . Konrad Kellen and 
Jean Lerner (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. , 19^5 >* reprint 
ed. , New York: Vintage Books, 1973) » PP • 7-8. 
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Propaganda must be total. The propa- 
gandist must utilize all of the technical 
means at his disposal--the press, radio, 

TV, movies, posters, meetings, door-to-door 
canvassing. Modern propaganda must use all 
of these media. There is no propaganda as 
long as one makes use , in sporadic fashion 
and at random, of a newspaper article here, 
a poster or a radio program there , organizes 
a few meetings and lectures, writes a few 
slogans on the walls; that is not propaganda. 

. . . The very fact that the effectiveness of 

each medium is limited to one particular area 
clearly shows the necessity of complementing 
it with other media. . . . 

The movies and human contacts are the best 
media for sociological propaganda in terms of 
social climate, slow infiltration, progressive 
inroads, and over-all integration. Public 
meetings and posters are more suitable tools 
for providing shock propaganda, intense but 
temporary, leading to immediate action. The 
press tends more to shape general views; 
radio is likely to be an instrument of inter- 
national action and psychological warfare, 
whereas the press is used domestically.^ 

In addition to using the mass media, the propagandist 
must delve into other areas--censorship , legal texts, 
proposed legislation, international conferences, etc. 
Although these areas may seem to be outside the realm 
of propaganda, they are important aspects of a total 
program . 

Ellul addresses another area of propaganda which is 
extremely important to this research study. 

Propaganda will take over literature 
(present and past) and history, which must 
be rewritten according to the propagandist’s 
needs. We must not say: this is done by 
tyrannical, autocratic, totalitarian govern- 
ments. In fact, it is the result of 
propaganda itself. Propaganda carries 
within itself, of intrinsic necessity, the 
power to take over everything that can 
serve it. Let us remember the innocent 
example --democratic , liberal, republican 
propaganda, which without hesitation took 



^Ibid. , pp. 9-10. 
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over many things in the nineteenth century. 

. . . Let us remember the Athenian democracy, 

the Roman Republic , the movement of the 
medieval Communes, the Renaissance, and the 
Reformation. History was hardly less 
modified then than Russian history was by 
the Bolsheviks. We know, on the other hand, 
how propaganda takes over the literature of 
the past , furnishing it with contexts and 
explanations designed to re-integrate it 
into the present. 5 

Literature and history are most important in creating 
the environment in which propaganda is the most effective. 
Ellul calls creation of a receptive environment pre- 
propaganda. Through literature and history, man 
(propagandists) creates two of the most important elements 
of propaganda--conditioned reflexes and myths. 

Propaganda tries first of all to create 
conditioned reflexes in the individual by 
training him so that certain words , signs , 
or symbols , even certain persons or facts , 
provoke unfailing reactions. ... Of course 
in order for such a procedure to succeed, 
a certain amount of time must elapse, a 
period of training and repetition. 

On the other hand, the propagandist 
tries to create myths by which man will 
live, which respond to his sense of the 
sacred. 3y 'myth* we mean an all- 
encompassing activating image; a sort 
of vision of desirable objectives that 
have lost their material, practical 
character and have become strongly colored, 
overwhelming, all-encompassing, and which 
displace from the conscious all that is not 
related to it. Such an image pushes man 
to action precisely because it includes 
all that he feels is good, just, and true.° 

The importance of pre-propaganda cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. It's the foundation of every successful 
propaganda effort. 



5lbid. , p. 14. 
°Ibid . , p . 3 1 • 
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Direct propaganda, aimed at modifying 
opinions and attitudes, must be preceded 
by propaganda that is sociological in 
character, slow, general, seeking to 
create a climate , an atmosphere of 
favorable preliminary attitudes. No 
direct propaganda can be effective with- 
out pre-propaganda, which, without direct 
or noticeable aggression, is limited to 
creating ambiguities, reducing prejudices, 
and spreading images , apparently without 
purpose. . . . The ground must be socio- 

logically prepared before one can proceed 
to direct prompting. 7 

Propaganda cannot create something out 
of nothing. It must attach itself to a 
feeling, an idea; it must build on a 
foundation already present in the indi- 
vidual. . . . Action cannot be attained 

unless it responds to a group of already 
established tendencies or attitudes stemming 
from the schools , the environment , the 
regime, the churches, and so on.° 

In assessing the atmosphere , or environment , the 
propagandist must be thorough. He must determine the stereo- 
types, the opinions, the sentiments, and the tendencies. 

Upon completion of the assessment , the propagandist can plan 
the method of approach for the direct propaganda. Ellul 
presents a fundamental rule in planning the approach: 

Never make a direct attack on an 
established , reasoned , durable opinion 
or an accepted cliche, a fixed pattern. 

The propagandist wears himself out to no 
avail in such a contest. The propagandist 
must utilize existing opinions by diverting 
them through the use of other opinions that 
are less deep-seated .9 

Once the environment, has been prepared for direct 
propaganda, there are four elements on which to base that 
propaganda : 

1. The psychological mechanisms that cause response 
to the propaganda; 



7 Ibid. , p. 15 . 
®Ibid . , p . 35 • 
^Ibid . , pp . 33 - 3^ • 
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2. The existing opinions and stereotypes in individuals; 

3 . The ideologies which are shared, accepted, and dis- 
seminated by the masses; 

The needs of the audience .10 

Basically, Ellulian propaganda theory is easy to com- 
prehend and follow. The propaganda message must be simple; 
addressed to the audience in everyday, familiar, individualized 
terms. It must be continuous, and lasting over a long period 
of time. It must be ever-present, using all media available. 
For maximum effectiveness , it must be perceived as something 
other than propaganda. 

With that in mind, particular attention should be 
given by the propagandist to the pacing of the campaign. 

The individual can clearly discern any 
propaganda when it suddenly appears in a 
social environment normally not subject to 
this type of influence; if one isolated item 
of propaganda or one campaign appears without 
a massive effort , the contrast is so strong 
that the individual can recognize it clearly 
as propaganda and begin to be wary. . . . 

This is why it is fatal to the effectiveness 
of propaganda to proceed in spurts , with big 
noisy campaigns separated by long gaps.H 

Ellul doesn't address the subject of international 
public relations, per se. He does, however, discuss aspects 
of governmental and national image-making which have an 
important bearing on this study. He considers propaganda in 
a democracy as almost always being ineffective because there 
is competing, diverse propaganda. (The antithesis, of course, 
is that unopposed propaganda is effective.) Another factor 
contributing to the ineffectiveness is that propaganda in a 
democracy invariably consists of the truth . Ellul does not 
espouse the use of lies; he suggests, 

Where the problem is to overcome national 
antipathies (which exist even between friendly 
nations), allegiance to a different government, 

10 Ibid . , p. 36 . 

1 ;L Ibid. , p. 19. 
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to a different psychological and historical 
world, and finally to an opposite propaganda, 
it is fruitless to expect anything from 
straight information: the bare fact (the 
truth) can accomplish nothing against such 
barriers. Facts are not believed. . . . 

(The propaganda) must create an image to 
act as the motive force. This image must 
have an emotional character that leads to 
the allegiance of the entire being, without 
thought. That is, it must be a myth. . . . 

We must ask ourselves what myth the democ- 
racies should use. . . the myths of Peace, 
of Freedom, of Justice, and so on.^-2 

But it's not sufficient that the democratic propaganda 
only create the myth. The myth must be believed by the 
countrymen in order to be effective abroad. 

When a government builds up the demo- 
cratic image in this fashion, it cannot 
isolate the external and internal domains 
from each other. Therefore the people of 
the country making such propaganda must also 
become convinced of the excellence of this 
image. They must not merely know it, but 
also follow it. . . .A democratic govern- 

ment cannot present to the outside world a 
radically inexact and mendacious picture of 
its policies. . . . 

In order for the myth to be effective 
abroad, it must not be contradicted at home. 

No other voice must arise at home that would 
‘ ’ propaganda target and des- 



Unfortunately , there is a corollary to the myth theory 
that has particular applicability to a study of Turkish 
public relations. It concerns the governmental program to 
promote the myth of nationalism. Ellul states, "a nation- 
alism propaganda results in building a barrier against other 
nations ;"^- 4 (hence, it runs counter to the development of an 
international image). 




12 Ibid., pp. 242-43. 
1 3lbid. , pp . 245-46 . 
l4 Ibid. , p. 214. 
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Ellul presents two specific types of propaganda-- 
agitation and integration. Of these two, propaganda of 
agitation is the one that Americans commonly identify as 
propaganda. It is the short-range, hard-hitting type 
appealing to simple and violent sentiments. 

It is always translated into reality by 
physical involvement in a tense and over- 
excited activity. . . . (It) tries to stretch 

energies to the utmost , obtain substantial 
sacrifice, and induce the individual to bear 
heavy ordeals. . . . Hate is generally its 

most profitable resource. . . . (It) succeeds 

each time it designates someone as the source 
of all misery, provided he is not too powerful. 

. . . Hatred once provoked continues to repro- 

duce itself. ... It is not necessary to 
have the mass media of communication at one's 
disposal, for such propaganda feeds on itself, 
and each person seized by it becomes in turn 

a propagandist . ^5 

Propaganda of integration, on the other hand , is the 
long-term program to adapt the individual's behavior to the 
social setting. It's the type of propaganda referred to as 
public relations, and other like terms. If agitation propa- 
ganda is used, propaganda of integration must follow to 
produce lasting, stable results.^ 

One of the most fertile areas for semantic gamesmanship 
is a comparison of education with propaganda. For Ellul, what 
passes for education is, in many cases, disguised propaganda: 

The most obvious result of primary 
education in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries was to make the individual suscep- 
tible to super -propaganda . ... In fact, 

what happens and what we see all around us 
is the claim that propaganda itself is. our 
culture and what the masses ought to learn. 

Only in and through propaganda have the 
masses access to political economy, politics, 
art, or literature. Primary education makes 
it possible to enter into the realm of 



1 5lbid., pp. 72 - 74 . 
l6 Ibid. , pp. 74 - 77 . 
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propaganda, in which people then receive 
their intellectual and cultural environ- 
ment . ^ 7 

Only one other of Ellul's theories is presented here-- 
that concerning public opinion. The characteristics he 
assigns it sound very much like those applied by 
Walter Lippmann: 

(Public) opinion is formed by 'a large 
number of people 5 who cannot possibly 
experience the same fact in the same fashion, 
who judge it by different standards , speak a 
different language, and share neither the 
same culture nor the same social positions. 

• • • Therefore , public opinion always rests „ 
on problems that do not correspond to reality. ° 



Doob ' s Views 



No matter how public opinion is 
defined. . , it is clear that many people 

and their beliefs are involved. No matter 
how propaganda is defined, it is equally 
clear that here is a man-made and man- 
directed force that is affecting large 
groups of people. ° 

That statement does more than put our semantic 
difficulties to rest. It hints at the magnitude of the inter- 
relationship between propaganda and public opinion. Both 
Doob and Ellul acknowledge the direct relationship , although 
the two authors differ somewhat in their opinions. Doob 
strongly believes that marketing surveys and opinion polls 
are invaluable in measuring the effectiveness of propaganda. 
Ellul, however, feels that any method except general observation 
induces artificial results. It is sufficient for this study 
that the reader be aware of a direct interrelationship of 
public opinion and propaganda. 

Many of the propaganda theories mentioned in the previous 
section of this study are supported by the works of 



^7lbid • » P • 109 . 

18lbid. , pp. 100-101. 

^Leonard W, Doob, Public Opinion and Propaganda , p. 3- 
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Leonard Doob. There is no need to repeat those theories, 
except to re-emphasize those that contribute significantly to 
the evaluation of the Government of Turkey’s public relations 
program in the United States. 

Doob stresses the need for pre -propaganda ; however, he 
addresses it in such terms as auxiliary responses and sub - 
propaganda . (We shall continue to call it pre -propaganda . ) 

Doob states that pre -propaganda is vital not only for 
achieving the desired response, but also for insuring that 
the propagandist's message is perceived by the audience. 

Most propagandees do not seek or are 
unwilling to be propagandized. The propa- 
gandist's message, consequently, is not 
automatically perceived when it is intense, 
when it is repeated, or when it stands out 
among other stimulii . People must , as it 
were, be seduced into perceiving propaganda. 

They must be offered bait before they will 
even notice the hook. That bait evokes 
habits within them which then determine what 
they will see or hear. 2° 

Perception of the message is the most important con- 
sideration of a propaganda campaign. Without it there can be 
no response. The key to perceptual success is repetition of 
the message. Repetition increases both the probability of 
perception by each individual in the audience as well as the 
percentage of the audience reached. Repetition does not, 
however, insure a response if the desired response runs counter 
to logic or belief. In that case, the propagandist must alter 
the message to change either the desired response or the 
belief itself; there is no other solution to a logic problem 
except making the response appear logical. 

Repetition is not the sole determinant of message per- 
ception. Variation of the method can also be required. 

Variation of stimulii can promote the 
perception of propaganda. A brightly 
illuminated sign may be perceived at first 
because it constitutes an intense stimulus. 

Presently people become 'adapted’ to it, 
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Ibid. , pp. 320-330. 



